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PART I—THE SITE 
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With a Foreword by Henry Bacon, Architect 


FOREWORD 
ELIEVING that there should be a limitation to conclusions about contemporary works of art, for 
the reason that the value of an effort in art is best determined when the perspective of it is greater 
than is possible in the day of its exercise, at which time the author and his friends are prejudiced in its 
favor and the prejudice of others may lean too far in the opposite direction, I have nevertheless consented 
to write this foreword to the article on the Lincoln Memorial for the purpose of paying tribute to the 
sincerity and good faith which attended its design and construction, not only on the part of the authorities 





who had the project in charge, but also of those who executed the work. 
I have never undertaken any construction in which all engaged in it have been embued with so high a 
spirit of excelling in their various branches of responsibility and workmanship, and this was of course due 


to the reverence we all hold for the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 


LTHOUGH Lincoln died in 1865, no definite 
step was taken to raise a memorial to him in 
the National Capital for nearly fifty years. 

This is strange, as all recognized him as next to 
George Washington, the greatest man the country 
had produced. 

It was in 1902 that the Park Commission in study- 
ing the development of Washington City, fixed a 
site and suggested a form for a Lincoln Memorial. 
In the L’Enfant scheme for the treatment of the 
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Mall the Washington Monument, located on what 
was then the bank of the Potomac, completed the 
west end of the composition. In a little over a cen- 
tury after the L’Enfant plan was presented, the Po- 
tomac west of the Washington Monument had be- 
come marsh land. When it became necessary to 
dredge the river channel it was most economical to 
dispose of the mud by pumping it from the river to 
this marsh land. This pumping continued for a num- 
ber of years, and before the people realized the fact 
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between six and seven hundred acres of reclaimed 
land was connected with the Mall and the Washing- 
ton Monument stood about the center of a tract be- 
tween the Capital on the east and a bend in the 
Potomac on the west. ‘ 
When the Park Commission was called in by the 
Senate to study the future Washington, this re- 
claimed land was in an undeveloped condition. They 
selected as a site for the Lincoln Memorial an im- 
portant vacant point in the new park development, tlie 


west end on the Potomac, second only to the Wash- 
ington Monument. A line running from the Capitol 
through the Washington Monument to the Lincoln 
Memorial, made it an important terminal in the 
composition. The great vista proposed by George 
Washington and Peter Charles L’Enfant from the 
Capitol to the Washington Monument was continued 
over the newly made ground to the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, some three-fourths of a mile from the Wash- 
ington Monument. While the vista from the Capitol 








VIEW SHOWING RELATION OF LINCOLN MEMORIAL SITE TO THE POTOMAC RIVER. 
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to the Washington Monument was to be between the 
graceful drooping branches of dignified American 
elms over a broad green sward, the vista from the 
Washington Monument to the Lincoln Memorial 
was to be over a lagoon 200 feet wide, bounded on 
either side by stately upright English elms, eventu- 
ally, as at Hampton Court, England, forming a mag- 
nificent hédge bounding the view and leading up to 
a simple, dignified, classic, marble structure or the 
Potomac ; the prime object of the important site. 
The fact that a memorial to Lincoln was suggest- 
ed, in this broadly circulated and widely republished 
report, aroused both patriotism and cupidity. Many 


This latter scheme was supported by three classes— 
those who desired to beautify and emphasize the rail- 
way station ; those who desired to increase real estate 
values in this section, and the pride many represen- 
tatives had in Capitol Hill. These interests, combined 
with the desire of many Representatives to destroy 
the integrity of the Park Commission plans, formed 
a strong and influential body whose efforts cul- 
minated in the bill of Representative Samuel W. 
McCall, May 18, 1908. 

While D. H. Burnham advocated a semi-circu- 
lar peristyle around the station plaza, for which his 
firm made studies as to the proper treatment to com- 





THE GRANT MONUMENT AND PLAZA 


conscientiously thought the Memorial on the low, 
marshy, new made ground, as they recollected it, 
filled in but bare and unimproved, was a most un- 
fortunate selection. Others wished it located where 
they thought it would enhance the value of prop- 
erty or act as an attraction to their locality. Then 
there was strong opposition from one branch of 
Congress, apparently because the Park Commission 
Plan was a Senate measure. 

Many thought Sixteenth Street Hill was the most 
suitable site, and a triumphal arch the best form for 
such a memorial. This site, while talked of and ap- 
proved by a large number, was never officially 
brought to Congressional attention. The move to 
place the memorial in connection with the Union 
Station was the first to jeopardize the suggested site. 


plete the Union Station, he did not advocate it as a 
memorial to Lincoln. While the discussion was at its 
height Burnham informed me that he had the studies 
for sites on Capitol Hill prepared to demonstrate 
the impropriety of using them for the purpose of — 
commenorating Lincoln. After the McCall bill was 
introduced the American Institute of Architects, 
who fathered and protected the Park Commission 
plans, began an active propaganda in favor of the 
site on the Potomac. 

While the McCall bill did not call for a definite 
site or design, the semicircular peristyle was very 
favorably considered and presented a concrete ob- 
ject for Institute opposition. The Institute flooded 
the country with literature showing that the Me- 
morial would be a part, an insignificant part, of the 
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station; a mere vestibule guiding to the railway sta- 
tion, a background for a proposed Christopher Col- 
umbus fountain. 

This, all acknowledged, would form an admirable 
embellishment for the station, but it was easy to 
prove that such a site and surroundings destroyed 
the individuality and distinction necessary to com- 
memorate a great American. W. S. Eames, presi- 
dent A. I. A., deserves great credit for his business- 
like management of this campaign. 

Those in favor of the McCall bill had two other 
plans under consideration—a colonnade on Maryland 
Avenue leading to the station, and a memorial arch 
between the Capitol and the station. Neither of 
these proposals received serious consideration. The 
first lacked the distinction of the peristyle and be- 
came an approach to the focal point of the Columbus 
Fountain ; the second reminded the people too forci- 
bly of triumphal processions, commemorating great 
field battles, warriors with their capitves chained to 
their chariots, pomp and ceremony in no way typify- 
ing our simple American. 

It was clearly shown that the station site was 
neither of sufficient size nor proper form for impos- 
ing landscapes ; that it lacked the repose necessary to 
commemorate one of our great men. The opposition 
to the station site and advocacy of the site on the 
Potomac culminated in the introduction of a Senate 
bill by Senator Francis G. Newlands, Jan. 28, 1909. 
This bill called for the character of design and site 
recommended by the Park Commission, which had 
notable arguments in its favor. The men who for- 
mulated the plan—Charles F. McKim, Architect, 
sensitive, refined, honored in this country and Europe 
for capacity in design; Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
Sculptor, one of the world’s great artists, who loved 
the memory of Lincoln and depicted I feel as only 
he could, Lincoln’s character and nobility in two 
great, enduring statues; D. H. Burnham, noted for 
broad views in design and execution, known as head 
of the Columbian Exposition, and Frederick Law 
Olmsted, whose firm gave the landscape treatment 
to the greatest parkways of the country. No stronger 
appeal could be made to the common sense of the 
people than the character of the Commission, who 
had thoroughly studied and recommended the site 
on the Potomac. W. H. Taft, as Secretary of War, 
wrote across a proposed change: “When capable ex- 
perts have studied a scheme and made a recommen- 
dation their recommendations should be followed.” 

The opposition to a site on Capitol Hill became 
so effective that McCall introduced, Feb. 10, 1909, 
a joint resolution for a commission to recommend 
a site for the memorial. Although the commission 
named had Charles F. McKim and D. H. Burnham 
among its members, the majority was so evidently 
in favor of the Capitol Hill site that the commission 


was strongly opposed. This commission was to se- 
lect a plan and approve a site. McKim at that time 
was stopping in Washington. Frank D. Millet and 
myself went to see him and told him of the resolu- 
tion. He was indignant and immediately drafted a 
letter declining to serve on such a commission, say- 
ing in effect that he had thoroughly studied the 
question as a member of the Park Commission, and 
that further consideration of the scheme for seven 
years had confirmed his opinion that the site selected 
was the only site for a Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington. In connection with this McCall cabled Burn- 
ham, who was in Europe at the time. Burnham’s 
answer by cable was used in the House as an 
indorsement of the peristyle scheme. In this cable 
Burnham intended to emphasize his desire to ade- 
quately complete the station, but was not advocating 
it as a memorial to Lincoln. When McKim and 
others cabled him of the use being made of his 
message Burnham cabled that the Potomac Park 
site was the only place for a Lincoln Memorial. 

In the meantime art societies, municipal associa- 
tions and patriotic organizations throughout the 
country began taking an active and intelligent in- 
terest in the subject, and expressed their opinion in 
favor of the site selected by the Park Commission. 
One of the most notable indorsements of this kind 
was that of the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, composed of 250. noted, sélected men in arts 
and letters. It was their first and I believe their only 
indorsement as a society of any project. 

Their indorsement, Feb. 5, 1909, was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters heartily approve of the plan for a Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington as provided in the plan 
of the Park Commission, and in the bill of Senator 
Newlands, now pending in Congress, and the Insti- 
tute records its earnest conviction that historically 
as well as artistically it would be a mistake to locate 
the memorial between the railway and the Capitol.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, in appointing his Fine Arts 
Council, Jan. 11, 1909, said: “I shall request the 
Council to immediately report and give their opinion 
(see Article on Theodore Roosevelt and Fine Arts, 
in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT—2) on the location 
of the Lincoln Memorial.” 

The first question considered by the new Fine 
Arts Council was the location of this memorial. 
They brought out in their report the bad effect of 
placing a memorial at the foot of a down grade, 
other buildings like the Capitol and station dominat- 
ing the structure; its non-relation to the composition 
as a whole ; the want of space for adequate landscape 
treatment, and the lack of dignity in connection with 
a railway station, and indorsed the site and landscape 
treatment on the Potomac. This report of the Fine 
Arts Council, which was composed of thirty picked 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY JOHN RUSSELL POPE FOR A LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
CIRCULAR IN PLAN 
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architects, painters, sculptors and landscape archi- 
tects, representing the most enlightened artistic 
opinion of the country, backed by Theodore Roose- 
velt, defeated the effort to get the memorial between 
the Capitol and the railroad station. 

Not long after the McCall bill was introduced Rep- 
resentative Lafean introduced a bill (Dec. 7, 1908- 
Jan. 10, 1909) for a highway two hundred feet wide 
from Washington to Gettysburg, to be known as 
the Lincoln Memorial Highway. No one objected to 
a highway, but there was positive objection to a 
highway taking the place of a real memorial. Those 
who appreciated the fact that combinations of ideal- 
ism and utility usually lost their identity as a 
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memorial in their use as a utility. Those in favor of 
the Park Commission plan had no fear of the road- 
way scheme. They did not appreciate the strength 
of the landed interests advantaged, of the joy riders 
thrilled, or of motor factories’ increased sales. 

There is little further to record until Congress 
provided for a memorial to Abraham Lincoln in the 
act approved Feb. 9, 1911, appointing the following 
commission: W. H. Taft, Senators S. M. Cullom, 
George P. Wetmore, H. D. Money, Representatives 
J. G. Cannon, S. W. McCall and Champ Clark. 

The commission was given full power to select a 
site, architect and design. The cost was fixed at 
$2,000,000 for a memorial in the City of Washing- 
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Showing park, 900 feet wide, as urged by Charles Follen McKim and ordered by President Roosevelt. 
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Showing relation of site to Virginia Hills. 
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ton. The composition of this commission was inter- 
esting. Taft and Wetmore had expressed their ap- 
proval of the Potomac site; McCall was known to 
be favorable to the Capitol Hill site; Cannon was 
strongly opposed to the Park Commission site; 
Money was indifferent, with no convictions; Clark 
was in favor of a roadway; Cullom, a friend of 
Lincoln, very old, was most anxious to see the work 
started on his friend’s memorial, gave mild ar- 
proval to the Potomac site, but was willing to accept 
any site if he could see the work in progress. 

With a commission of this composition it took 
some time to arrive at a conclusion. 

The first step was a wise one. They submitted 
questions in dispute to the Commission of Fine Arts 
for a report on a site and a method of selecting de- 
signs. 

The Fine Arts Commission were asked for ad- 
vice on the following locations: The axis of Dela- 
ware Avenue, or the site between the Capitol and 
the railroad station; the site proposed on the avenue 
near the Peace Monument; on newly acquired land 
between the Capitol and station, and on the Potomac 
Park site. The Fine Arts Commission, July 17, 
1911, after four months’ study, made a unanimous 
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report in favor of the Potomac Park site. Although 
their report covered the ground passed upon by other 
experts, it may be well to give a brief outline of 


their conclusions. 


These were, briefly : 

On sites near the Capitol : 

“It would not only mar the new structure, but 
destroy the orderly plan and impair the beauty of 
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The black gridiron shows destructive effect of war-work build- 
ings, which should be removed. 
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present buildings by introducing a new and non- 
relating element.” 

On the axis of Delaware Avenue: 

“Any structure on this axis would destroy the 
effect of the Capitol dome to visitors entering the 
city, a vista which should never be obstructed by a 
large object.” 

On the proposed avenue to Peace Monument: 

“It would be impossible to locate a dignified 
structure on this axis without a peculiarly ugly, an- 
gular relation to the Capitol and the Union Station.” 

The same reasons governed in their consideration 
of the land for enlarging the Capitol grounds and 
the territory east, south and west of the Capitol. 
Any structures of importance would be marred and 
mar the effectiveness of important, historical build- 
ings already in place. 


They noted that a colonnade around the plaza 


would be more a part of the station than a memorial 
to Lincoln, and that an arch on either of the axes 
mentioned would seriously detract from the dome 
of the Capitol. Minor structures on these axes 
would not be large enough to give them dignity. 
They called attention to the fact that the least desir- 
able location for an exhibit is near an entrance, and 
placed near the station the memorial would teach 
but a feeble lesson. After considering more than a 
hundred studies made during a series of years for a 
memorial near the Capitol, they “prove conclusively 
that any location near the Capitol presents obstacles 
that are insurmountable, if the manifest desire of 
Congress for a great memorial is carried out.” 

The proposed arch on Meridian Hill: 

“That it was surrounded by incongruous struc- 
tures, not sufficiently isolated, and the monument 
would occupy a position of distinctly inferior rank.” 

Fort Stevens, on Seventh Street, was not a radial 
avenue, and a site on it would not co-ordinate with 
any of the chief monuments of the Capitol. 

Against a memorial bridge across the Potomac, 
the commission states the form a memorial should 
take: 

“Some abstract form of art typifying the en- 
deavors and character of the man. Because of traffic 
a bridge would not in itself alone impress one as a 
memorial. 

A road to Gettysburg was dismissed with the 
statement : 

“Although they considered it, it was precluded 
as the act called for a memorial in the City of Wash- 
ington, but there are reasons which appear conclu- 
sive why a road to some distant point could not.be 
made a suitable memorial to Lincoln.” 

Why did they agree on the Potomac Park site? 

The isolation; nothing for it to clash with or to 
mar its beauty. 


Independent area, with a possibility of treating 
the landscape to enhance the structure. 

The undisputed domination of a large area. 

While «isolated, it is readily accessible and promi- 
nently in view from the river, park and amphithe- 
atres of hills in the District of Columbia and Vir- 
ginia. 

Its forming a part of the great art composition. 
The Lincoln Memorial would be most prominent, 
ending the axis running from the Capitol through 
the Grant Memorial and the Washington Monu- 
ment. , 

Secretary John Hay expressed clearly thg senti- 
ment and reasons for the park site. 

“The place of honor is on the main axis of the 
plan. Lincoln, of all Americans next to Washington, 
deserves this place of honor, he was of the immortals. 
You must not approach too close to the immortals. 
His monument should stand alone, remote from the 
common habitations of man, apart from the busi- 
ness and turmoil of the city, isolated, distinguished, 
serene.” 

After the approval of the Park Commission, the 
Fine Arts Council, of Roosevelt, and the careful re- 
view and approval of the site by the National Fine 
Arts Commission, we thought the question finally 
settled. 


The Memorial Commission before approving the 
site selected Mr. Henry Bacon to prepare designs 
for the Potomac Park site, acting upon the advice 
of the Commission of Fine Arts. Members of the 
Memorial Commission antagonistic to the Park 
plans were sufficiently strong to demand drawings 
for other sites. A few weeks after Mr. Bacon’s ap- 
pointment Mr. John Russel Pope was directed to 
prepare plans for a memorial in the Soldiers’ Home 
grounds on the axis of North Capitol Street, and 
on Sixteenth Street Hill. The designs of Mr. Bacon 
and Mr. Pope, beautifully rendered and lavishly pre- 
sented, with carefully made models of the memorial 
and landscape, were put on exhibition in one of the 
halls of the New National Museum. 

Here the Memorial Commission gave them careful 
study, and on Feb. 3, 1912, by majority vote, adopted 
the site on the Potomac River, according to the Park 
Commission plan. 


Those interested in the development of Washing- 
ton and in satisfactorily commemorating Lincoln, 
who had been striving for ten years toward this end, 
felt that their labors were over. They did not take 
into account that the site selected served no interest 
except the best development of the city and the most 
distinguishd memorial to Lincoln. 

The desire to use the two million dollars appro- 
priated where it would increase property values, 
widen motor sales and foster traffic and pleasure 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY JOHN RUSSELL POPE FOR A LINCOLN MEMORIAL ON 
SIXTEENTH STREET SITE 
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riding, appealed to a large, aggressive and influential 
body of our citizens. With two millions as a stimu- 
lant, little consideration was given to the proper de- 
velopment of the city or the memory of Lincoln. We 


came near losing after being assured of our victory. 


The Lafean bill for a roadway to Gettysburg was 
revived by Representative W. P. Borland, of Mis- 
souri, in the form of an amendment to the act creat- 


mobile Associations, and to highway and touring 
clubs. 

The Lincoln Memorial Road Association, Mr. 
James T. McCleary, former Representative, presi- 
dent, his son, Leslie T. McCleary, ex-secretary, and 
Charles J. Glidden (of Glidden’s Tours), secretary, 
was the organization representing those interested 
in the roadway. 





VIEW OF INTERIOR DURING CONSTRUCTION 
THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ing the Lincoln Memorial Commission to secure 
plans and designs for a memorial to Abraham Lin- 
coln. His proposed amendment struck out the para- 
graph “in the City of Washington, District of Col- 
umbia,” leaving it within the power of the commis- 
sion to use the money for a roadway. 
Representative Borland supported his amendment 
by a speech in the Houce of Representatives, July 
28, 1911. This speech he circulated extensively, 
sending it to posts of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, the camps of the Loyal Legion, the branches 
of the Federation of Labor, to the State Grangers 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland, the American Auto- 


Mr. Borland circulated his documents so as to get 
the support of organizations mentioned, in Febru- 
ary, 1912, and gained the active support of many of 
them for the hearing before the Library Committee 
of the House of: Representatives, James L. Slayden, 
of Texas, chairman, held March 5 and 6, 1912. The 
hearing was on the amendment to the act creating 
the Lincoln Memorial Commission. 

At this hearing were marshalled the forces in 
favor of the roadway, commanded by Representa- 
tive Borland and ex-Representative McCleary. Those 
in faver of the Potomac Park site were acting under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Architects. 
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The conduct of the case for the Potomac site 
side before the committee was placed in the hands 
of Mr. A. S. Worthington, one of our ablest law- 
yers, who gave his services pro bono publico. Rep- 
resentative Lynden Evans, member of the Library 
Committee of the House, who led the opposition to 
the Borland amendment, was indefatigible in col- 
lecting data and information on the subject, and 
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licity to get the wishes of the people before Con- 
gress. Asa part of the campaign it is very important 
to send a personal letter. To put these enclosures 
in the mail costs about $45 per thousand, or a total 
of $12,375. 

“Having in mind the far reaching importance of 
this matter one of the good roads committees con- 
nected with the Automobile Industry has subscribed 





PLACING THE COLONNADE 
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showed his knowledge in questioning the various 
presentations of the roadway advocates. He was 
particularly curious as to the kind of Lincoln High- 
way they proposed to build for twenty thousand dol- 
lars a mile, and brought out clearly that it was an 
ordinary country road, in no sense the proposed 
Appian way, as advocated, and a poor tribute to 
Lincoln. He presented a letter sent by the Executive 
Secretary of the Lincoln Memorial Road Associa- 
tion showing some of the interests most anxious for 
this road. I quote a part of this letter. 

“We are conducting a National Campaign of Pub- 


$2,500 to aid our publicity campaign. Many of the 
automobile clubs and individual manufacturers have 
subscribed varying amounts. You may have sub- 
scribed directly or indirectly. But even if that is the 
case it is vital to the success of the movement that 
you subscribe a substantial amount in addition, as 
more money is urgently needed and a pupular sub- 
scription could not be raised in time to be available. 

“Over one hundred members of the House of 
Representatives, including the Speaker of the House 
and many of the leading Senators of both parties 

(Continued on page 503) 
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St. George’s Church Yard, Hempstead, 
Long Island, New York 


(See reproduction of the original drawing by O. R. Eggers in this issue) 


HE casual observer, untrained in an appreciation of 

good art and its correct architectural expression, 

would perhaps pass with but indifferent glance this 
“bit” that has arrested Mr. Eggers in his tramp about 
Hempstead and caused him to set down with his usual 
facility and happiness of expression a most interesting and 
worth while motive. 

Ina previous issue the front of this church was illustrated. 
The present illustration shows the conscientious manner in 
which the colonial master builder set about his work. This 
Doric pillared porch with its well proportioned cornice 
might serve as a correct interpretation of one of the orders. 
If it shall serve as a suggestive motive to our readers, the 
purpose of its illustration will have been effected. 

Hempstead has an interesting colonial history, and has 
been the theatre of many important incidents during the 
struggle for American Independence. Hempstead was 
settled by a group of New Englanders in 1643. The Pres- 
byterian church, organized in the following year, claims to 
be the oldest Presbyterian society in the country. 


St. George’s, while of later erection, dates back to the 
early history of the town. It owns a communion service 
said to have been presented by Queen Anne. 
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The Lincoln Memorial 


F the many memorials that have been erected to 
Abraham Lincoln, none is so stately, none more 
beautifully conceived and none more brilliantly exe- 
cuted than the imposing pile that now graces its site 
in Washington. The many factors that have led to 
this most satisfactory conclusion are studiously set 
forth in the first of a series of articles by Glenn 
Brown, which appears in this issue. 

At the outset of his article Mr. Brown states that 
it was not until a lapse of fifty years that any steps 
were taken to raise a monument to Lincoln in the 
National Capitol. Will this lapse of half a century 
and the success that has surrounded the undertaking 
be sufficient to prove conclusively that there is un- 
wisdom in speed in the matter of our war memorials ? 
That we shall show a greater respect for the historic 
dead of our last war, by waiting until we are sure 
there has been developed an opportunity and a scheme 
that will fittingly represent a nation’s gratitude and 
respect? In France it has been agreed to defer for 
at least a decade the construction of a national monu- 
ment to her martyred dead. This example we of the 
United States may with good judgment follow. The 
Lincoln Memorial of Washington affords a most 
wonderful example of the wisdom of the policy of 
study and preparation. 

It should be a source of the most profound satis- 
faction to every architect in this country to learn as 
he reads these articles how thoroughly the American 
Institute of Architects safeguarded every step in 
the selection of the present site and the formulation 
of its dignified design. Without such efficient 
guardianship there is no doubt that this monument 
would have become the plaything of real estate specu- 
lators and the object of bungling efforts on the part 
of politicians and others with sordid interests to 
serve. These things are facts and are set down with 
absolute accuracy by Mr. Brown, either in the present 
series or in that on Roosevelt and the Fine Arts, re- 
cently presented in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


ae will be unjust too harshly to criticise the erection 
of the war emergency buildings at a place that 
just now seriously destroys a view which, when all 


the landscape features are developed, will be one of 
very great beauty. War’s necessities must first be 
served and now, having been served, it is reasonable 
to suppose that these unsightly structures will soon 
be removed. As to these features and any others 
similarly discordant, there can be no doubt that 2 
people who have, after the lapse of half a century, 
found their judgment of the great Lincoln to be well 
founded, will not permit the slightest act that will in 
any way mar the integrity of the monument that has 
been erected to his memory. 

Parties rotate in power, men may prominently 
stand in the spotlight of temporary importance. It 
is the truly great that live in the hearts of a nation. 
Lincoln needed no monument to make sure that his 
memory would, as does Washington’s, live forever in 
the hearts of a grateful posterity. If some tangible 
manifestation of that gratitude and respect were 
needed, it is a deep sense of satisfaction to have one 
so very dignified and appropriate in all of its phases 
as this memorial to Lincoln that stands in classic 
beauty on the banks of the Potomac at Washington. 


“What Is¥ArtP”’ 


| be its issue of September 16, Engineering News- 
Record illustrates the Bensalem Avenue Bridge 
in Philadelphia and prints a thoughtfully prepared 
descriptive article in which this fine bridge is called 
“an essay in ornamentation.” Architects will find 
little if anything to criticize in the tenor of this 
article. 

But the fact that the editors have been willing 
to concede to architects their just recognition for the 
part they have played in the designing of this bridge 
does not appear to justify them’in giving space to 
the letters of correspondents that have been printed 
in subsequent issues. As a striking example of a 
most incorrect inter-professional attitude, these let- 
ters are of interest. But just what purpose the edi- 
tors of Engineering News-Record hope to serve by 
presenting, even as the opinion of others, a series of 
statements that are unjust, misleading and in a cer- 
tain sense pernicious it is difficult to discern. 

_ The inter-relation of the professions of architec- 
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ture and engineering is today closer than ever be- 
fore. Men in these professions find themselves 
working side by side on every important structure. 
The success of this joint effort absolutely depends 
on the most harmonious relations. There is no room 
for these petty jealousies, this insistence on a point 
of view. In fact, architects and engineers, as super- 
educated men should be above such jealousies and 
spiteful allusion. To indulge in such practices is to 
lower the dignities of these professions and it be- 
comes the duty of the representative men and the rep- 
resentative journals in these fields sharply to rebuke 
these displays of querulous squabbling. 

In the Engineering News-Record of September 
20, Mr. John C. Trautwine, Jr., an engineer, vigor- 
ously takes exception to the attitude of the editors 
for their views on “What is Art?” If Mr. Traut- 
wine’s premise was correct, it would serve no good 
purpose to give such views publicity. But as he 
rushes into print adversely to criticize a closely re- 
lated profession, and absolutely fails in truth or 
justice, we are disposed to wonder why Engineering 
News-Record gives space to this sort of thing. It 
only accents a condition that every soberminded man 
is trying all he can to ameliorate. 


Housing for Health 

N view of the fact that Europe is over-run with 

contagious diseases which “are knocking at our 
doors,” coupled with the danger to health in the 
United States arising from the housing shortage, 
Health Commissioner Royal S. Copeland, of New 
York, has decided to go before the special session of 
the Legislature this month with recommendations 
which he believes will obviate the danger. The Com- 
missioner has just returned from Europe, where he 
studied the housing situation. 

Chief among the suggestions will be the appoint- 
ment of a Central Housing Commission, with power 
to handle all rent problems, to determine what is 
essential construction, to pass on all plans for build- 


ing operations, to determine zones for dwelling con- 
struction, to seize houses withheld from occupancy 
because of exorbitant rent demanded and rent them 
at reasonable prices to the homeless. 

“The commission would also have the authority 
to erect buildings for the laboring classes and to 
determine the conditions under which they should 
be rented or sold,” he said. “It should have the 
authority to offer bonuses to private individuals who 
care to erect homes. The Legislature should further 
grant the city power to issue bonds for building 
purposes.” 

America should profit by the experience of F.uro- 
pean countries and not repeat their costly mistakes. 
The problem of housing is a matter of grave public 
health concern. The desired results would be more 
readily achieved if action were taken on additional 
suggestions as follows: 

The state and city should be authorized by the 
Legislature to engage in the purchase of land and 
the construction and rental of dwellings. 

The renovation of existing insanitary tenements 
as contemplated by the State Reconstruction Com- 
mission and the Joint Legislative Housing Com- 
mittee. 

The modification of existing interest and taxation 
statutes, so that private capital may be made avail- 
able for housing. 

Immediate steps to be taken to obtain the co- 
operation of labor and of those in control of all 
materials used in building. But action is the key- 
note. Without it, discussion is useless. 

Unnecessary and selfish building must be pro- 
hibited. This is no time for construction not 
essential to the public good. Public health is at the 
basis of all other activities and is the point of de- 
parture from which all our future welfare starts. 
The bearing of housing on health, and of health on 
housing are closely inter-related and are at the 
foundation of national progress. Will these sug- 
gestions end in more talk? 
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BURNHAM’S SCHEME FOR TREATMENT OF STATION PLAZA 


(Continued from page 499) 
have already expressed themselves in favor of the 
Memorial Road. We would like to make it as nearly 
unanimous as possible. * * * 

“In addition to making a substantial subscription 
now, I hope each of your executive officers will 
write a personal letter to his Congressman and: his 
two State Senators urging them to favor the plan 
for the Lincoln Memorial, which includes the road 
to Gettysburg, and you will arrange to have each 
of your representatives and agents throughout the 
country to do the same.” 

Representative Evans brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the committee the necessity of a broad 
right of way to protect the dignity of the roadway 
from objectionable buildings. He showed clearly 
how ridiculous was the assertion what the roadway 
at $20,000 a mile would be when compared with 
the Appian Way, uprooting one of the favorite as- 
sertions of the claimants. They were also quizzed 
on the subject of maintenance, character and cost. 
On May 6 Messrs. Walter Cook, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Irving K. Pond, M. B. Medary, architects, brought 
to the attention of the committee the importance of 
artistic landscape, dignified bridges and architectural 


structures to give the roadway the character neces- 
sary for a national memorial. 

Mr. A. S. Worthington summed up the points 
against the roadway and in favor of the Potomac 
Park site. Mr. Worthington, through a letter of 
Col. J. A. Watrous, proved the claimed action of 
the Grand Army in favor of the road was uncertain, 
that Mrs. Moore who represented several hundred 
women advocating the road was untrue. He pre- 
sented a letter from her approving the Potomac Park 
site and stating she represented 800,000 women. He 
called attention to the three expert commissions who 
had approved the Park site. He called attention to 
the fallacy of confusing a memorial to Lincoln with 
anything simply utilitarian. Then he brought out 
the personal interest of the advocates for the road- 
way and explained the legal complications arising 
from the United States owning a string of land 
cutting Maryland into two parts. Major W. V. 
Judson, engineer-commissioner, who brought with 
him probably the only estimate made for a memorial 
road in this country, a document carefully prepared 
by the Engineer Corps of the Army. It constituted 
the simplest form of construction and planting for 
a memorial road and was estimated to cost $120,000 
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INTERIOR DETAIL 
DESIGN SUBMITTED BY JOHN RUSSELL POPE FOR A LINCOLN MEMORIAL OF A 
CIRCULAR MOTIVE FOR THE PARK SITE 
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GENERAL VIEW 
DESIGN SUBMITTED BY JOHN RUSSELL POPE FOR A LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 
CIRCULAR IN PLAN 


per mile instead of $20,000. Major Judson said on 
the basis of conditions at the time of his testimony, 
a highway of the character mentioned would cost 
$20,000,000, without ornamental features of any 
kind, even trees. 

Major Judson stated that 10 cents per square yard 
per annum was a fair estimate for maintenance, 
which would make such a road cost between $600,- 
000 and $700,000 per annum, and if fences and 
parking were included the maintenance would 
amount to $1,000,000 per annum. 

On the strength of these hearings the Library 
Committee approved the recommendation of the site 
made by the Fine Arts Commission. 

Rep. Lynden Evans presented the report, bringing 


MERIDIAN HILL SITE. 


out clearly the reasons as mentioned throughout this 
article for their decision. 

In the meantime the advocates of the Borland 
amendment were active and aggressive in proselyting 
representative and in securing strong support in the 
House. 

A short time before the measure came up for ac- 
tion in the Hause of Representatives, Senator Elihu 
Root made a telling speech before a popular audi- 
ence on the advantages of the Park site and the fu- 
tility of the Roadway, stating that the roadway was 
fostered by real estate interests along the proposed 
route. 

This speech was given great publicity in the press 
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and as we had first hand evidence of the activities of 
real estate speculators, it was effective. Congress 
began to take notice; although two weeks before it 
was presented for final action, Representative Slay- 
den and Senator Root thought we would lose. 
When the amendment was brought up, due to 
Representative Evans’ clear telling report and state- 
ments as to the cost and maintenance of a memorial 
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road, the personal interests of those advocating a 
roadway, aided by the effect of Senator Root’s 
speech, opposition to the park site vanished and the 
Borland amendment was defeated by a large 
majority. 

After more than ten years of anxiety and labor, 


the site called for in the Park Commission’s plan was 
fixed. 


Architectural OQuicksands 


By Cuiinton H. Brake, Jr. 


Negligence in Issuance of Certificates 


HERE is another reason, and one more di- 
rectly affecting the personal interests of the 
architect, why he should exercise adequate care 
in checking the estimates and requisitions of the 
builder and the work done, before issuing certificates. 
The saving to the client, and the protection afforded 
the interests of the client, by careful attention to 
his side of the architect’s duties as superintendent, 
has been already referred to. This is, naturally, im- 
portant and part and parcel of the obligation which 
an architect owes to his client. Every conscientious 
architect will appreciate this fact and realize that, 
as the trusted agent of the owner, it is incumbent 
upon him to overlook no reasonable means of pro- 
tecting the latter, in supervising the work done and 
in checking the payments which the owner makes 
to the builder, in reliance upon the certificates of 
the architect. Aside from this, however, the archi- 
tect may, if he fails to give proper care to this mat- 
ter of certificates, incur a direct personal responsi- 
bility. If the architect gives certificates to the 
builder, exceeding the sums which should be certi- 
fied under the contract, it is quite possible that he 
will be called upon to make good to the owner the 
loss occasioned the latter by such neglect on the par’ 
of his representative. 

In pointing out the necessity of a careful survey 
and checking of materials and of all of the compo- 
nent parts of the building operation, I have already 
referred to a case where the contractor endeavored 
to secure all of his profit’ by including the major 
part of profit and overhead in the earlier items in- 
cluded in his estimates. This contractor, as stated ina 
prior article, finally became insolvent, and if it had 
not been for the careful checking by the architect, of 
the estimates and his discovery of the fact that the 
contractor had included his profits and over-head on 
the earlier items, the owner would have been left 
with an uncompleted building on his hands and with 
a reserve fund insufficient to complete it, without 
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serious loss. It is in just such a case that the archi- 
tect might easily incur personal liability and a sub- 
stantial loss. If the architect, by lack of reasonable 
precaution or thought, certifies amounts larger than 
those which he should certify, and the builder then 
becomes insolvent or goes into bankruptcy, the owner 
may be entitled to recover from the architect the 
amount of the loss which he has suffered by reason 
of the over-certification. 

There would seem to be no reason why the same 
rule should not apply where the neglect of the archi- 
tect consists, not so much in over-certification, as 
in a failure to perceive the fact that the estimates 
originally accepted are improper and unfair to the 
owner, in that the items of cost are not distributed 
properly with respect to the various component parts 
of the building, but are so arranged, as to give to 
the contractor the major part of his profit on the 
earlier items of construction. It is possible that the 
architect might defeat recovery by the owner in such 
a case, by the plea that the architect was acting in 
the quasi-judicial capacity of arbitrator, and that he 
was, therefore, entitled to the certain immunity from 
damages, based on errors of judgment or even neg- 
lect, which is referred to under the heading following. 


Tue ARCHITECT AS ARBITRATOR 


I have already pointed out the fact that the rela- 
tionship between the architect and the owner is very 
similar to the relationship between the lawyer and his 
client. This similarity between the two professions 
may be properly carried a step farther and the or- 
dinary architect will no doubt be especially astonished 
to know that, in his capacity as supervising archi- 
tect, he is constantly acting in a judicial or quasi- 
judicial capacity. 

Every architect is, of course, familiar with those 
clauses of the construction contract now so generally 
used, which designate the architect as arbitrator, to 
determine matters in dispute, and to pass upon ques- 
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tions involving the construction of the plans and 
specifications and the work done thereunder. The 
architect, when acting under such a clause of the con- 
struction contract, acts in a quasi-judicial capacity. 
This is true, even though the contract be so worded 
that he is not appointed arbitrator in the fullest sense 
of that term, or in the sense that he is to determine 
an amount in dispute between the parties and render 
an exact decision thereon, accordingly. If he is called 
upon, under the contract, to act generally in the 
capacity of an arbitrator, or if, under the operation 
of the contract, it comes about that the parties to it 
are placed in a position where their rights are to be 
determined by the decision of the architect, he is act- 
ing as arbitrator sufficiently to bring him within the 
classification of a quasi-judicial officer. In his capac- 
ity as such it is manifest that the rights of the builder 
are dependent upon his determination, fully as much 
as are the rights of the client. While the architect 
is employed, in the first instance, by the client, when 
he is placed in this judicial position, he should and 
must carefully observe the rights of the builder as 
well as the rights of the contractor and hold the 
scales as evenly as may be between them. The 
builder, in becoming a party to the building contract, 
with its provision that the decision of the architect, 
in matters of dispute and the like, is to control, has 
deliberately placed his interests as to any such ques- 
tions in the hands of the architect. This necessarily 
implies his trust in the fairness and good faith of the 
decision which the architect may be called upon to 
render. 

The Courts will be diligent to protect the builder 
in the trust and confidence which he so places in the 
architect, just as they are diligent to protect the 
owner in his reliance upon the ability and fairness 
of the architect. The latter, while acting in this 
judicial capacity, is accorded, to a certain extent at 
least, the immunity which is ordinarily enjoyed by 
judges or those acting in a judicial capacity. Cer- 
tain courts have held, accordingly, that an action for 
want of proper skill or care, or an action based upon 
negligence, will not lie against an architect, when the 
neglect, or oversight complained of, related to the 
acts of the architect in his judicial’capacity. It has 
even been argued that, as an arbitrator, he would 
not be liable for misconduct. I should not advise 
any architect to rely upon his position as an arbitra- 
tor or as a quasi-judicial officer, to afford him im- 
munity in the latter case. I mention it merely to 
emphasize the extent to which the courts have gone 
in their logical application to the architect, when 
acting judicially, of the same rules which they apply 
to any other judicial officer. 

It is, of course, evident that, in whatever capacity 
he may be acting, the architect must not be guilty 
of any fraud or collusion with either of the parties 
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to the building contract. For infringement of this 
rule, for any concealed interest in the building opera- 
tion or any improper collusion with either of the 
parties thereto, inconsistent with the duties which he 
owes to them as architect under the contract, the 
architect will be liable to the injured party. It is un- 
necessary to discuss this phase of the matter at length, 
as it is the purpose of the present articles to treat 
of the “Quicksands” which await the negligent, 
thoughtless, or unwary architect, rather than to con- 
sider the case of an architect who is acting deliberate- 
ly with any degree of bad faith. Undoubtedly the 
safer plan, in any event, will be for the architect to 
proceed on the assumption that no immunity will at- 
tach to him, and to so conduct his work that he will 
have no need to rely upon any such defense. 


BEARING OF ARCHITECT'S CERTIFICATE ON RECOVERY 
BY CONTRACTOR 


The architect is familiar also with the usual con- 
tract provision, whereby the payments to the con- 
tractor are made dependent upon the issuance of cer- 
tificates by the architect. Construed literally, the pro- 
visions on this point, as often drawn, might be con- 
strued to mean that in no case could the contractor re- 
cover, without showing the issuance of the certificate 
due him. It is quite possible, that if the contract 
clause is so drastically worded, as to provide that 
the determination of the architect, as to the issu- 
ance or non-issuance of certificates, may not be ques- 
tioned or impeached in any way, either on the ground 
of fraud or collusion or bad faith or otherwise, the 
courts would hold the issuance of the certificate 
to be an absolute condition precedent to any recovery 
by the contractor. Such a provision has, in fact, 
been employed and countenanced by the courts. It 
is obvious that an agreement of this sort is, in the or- 
dinary case, inequitable and unfair and that it should 
not be employed, except in exceptional circumstances. 
Such is a case where there is good reason to suspect 
the intentions and character of the contractor, or 
where, for some other special reason, it is necessary 
to vest the architect with absolute discretionary 
powers. 

In order to do justice to both parties and to apply 
common sense, in construing the terms of the con- 
tract, the courts have generally determined that the 
failure to produce the architect’s certificate will not, 
in certain cases, be fatal to a recovery by the con- 
tractor, even if the contract provide in general terms 
that no recovery can be had by the latter, until the 
certificate be produced. The courts will, accordingly, 
excuse the failure to produce the certificate, and re- 
lieve the contractor of the necessity of so doing, 
where they find the existence of fraud, or collusion, 
or bad faith, or negligence so gross as to amount to 
bad faith. They will protect the contractor, simi- 
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larly, where circumstances, or an accident beyond his 
control, or the passing of time (not including delay 
for which he is responsible), have made the perfor- 
mance of the contract impossible. They will inter- 
vene, also, where the owner prevents the contractor 
from securing the certificate, or where its appears 
that the architect has any concealed interest in the 
contract, or where the failure to secure the certifi- 
cate is due to the refusal of the architect to act and to 
perform the duties which, under the contract, he is 
called upon to perform. 

A reading of the above may, perhaps, give an im- 
pression that the rule requiring the production of a 
certificate is more honored in its breach than in its 
observance. This is not the case. An analysis of the 
instances where the court will intervene, to prevent 
an injustice being done to the contractor, will show 
that they are exceptional cases, where the contractor 
1s not in any way at fault, but where his failure to 
produce the certificate is the tault ot the owner, or of 
the architect who represents him. In an ordinary 
case, where the usual good faith is observed on all 
sides, where there is no collusion between owner and 
architect, and where the latter is acting to the best 
of his ability and good faith in arriving at his de- 
termination, the failure by the contractor to produce 
the certificate called for by the contract will, in all 
likelihood, be fatal to his recovery, where the con- 
tract makes the production of the certificate a con- 
dition precedent to payment. 

I recently represented an owner in a case of this 
kind. The architect, in his discretion, and in ac- 
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cordance with what he believed to be just to both 
parties, had refused to issue a certificate for the 
work done. The sub-contractor decided that he 
would secure this payment, whether the certificate 
were issued or not, and accordingly brought suit 
against the general contractor and demanded a jury 
trial. It was well nigh impossible, in the court where 
the suit was brought, to secure a jury which would 
not naturally favor the subcontractor in a controversy 
of this kind. Despite everything which one could 
do in selecting the jurors, and despite all the chal- 
lenges allowed under the law, the jury as finally 
constituted, contained a number of men, themselves 
engaged in trades akin to the business carried on by 
the sub-contractor, and naturally predisposed to view 
the controversy in a light favorable to him. The sub- 
contractor’s case was presented to the jury and it was 
quite evident that, no matter how many nor how im- 
pressive witnesses the defendant might introduce, 
to negative the allegations of the sub-contractor that 
his work had been properly done and completed, the 
jury would render a substantial verdict for the lat- 
ter. The owner’s one chance was to prevent the case 
from going to the jury, and the one ground on which 
it was possible for him to do this was the fact that 
the architect had not issued the certificate called for 
by the contract. At the close of plaintiff’s case, I 
presented this objection, accordingly, and moved for 
a dismissal. The result was that the case never went 


to the jury, and that the contractor and owner finally 
arrived at a valuation adjustment which was fair and 
satisfactory to each of them. 
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Features of Interest in the Bush Addition 


HELMLE AND Corsett, Architects 


HE towering thirty-two-story Bush Terminal 

Sales Building, New York City, completed 

in 1917, holds the same high place of archi- 
tectural eminence in the Forty-second Street dis- 
trict as does the Woolworth Building in lower Man- 
hattan. Many of the interesting features of the de- 
sign and construction of the Bush Terminal Sales 
Building were presented after its completion. (See 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Oct. 17, 1917.) 
The addition, now under construction, while not so 
tall as the original building, presents in its design 
several features of interest. 

It might be well to mention at the outset that at 
the time the Bush Terminal Sales Building, which 
fronts on West Forty-second Street, was erected, a 
ten-story section extending through to Forty-first 
Street was also built. The frontage of this build- 
ing, shown in one of the accompanying illustrations, 
is slightly over fifty feet. The present addition, also 
fronting on Forty-first Street, adjoins the older ex- 
tension to the west. The front facade of the new 
building is designed to conform with that of the 
older extension. Practically the only variation in 
exterior design occurs in the two lower stories, and 
this is due to the centrally located entrance. After 
completion of the addition, these two buildings will 
in reality comprise a single structure with a 100 ft. 
frontage on Forty-first street. 

In the first floor of the Bush Addition, which oc- 
cupies a ground area of approximately 50 by 100 
feet, there will be located an auditorium having a 
clear height of 24 feet. To either side and just 
within the central entrance from the street are 
stairs leading to a balcony. This balcony projects 
some 25 feet from the inside face of ,the front 
wall, and is supported by cantilever brackets con- 
nected to steel beams framed between the side walls 


and two intermediate steel columns, on a line parallel 
with the front wall and 10 feet inside. These beams 
and columns are on line with a cross partition be- 
low the balcony which separates the balcony stairs 
from the auditorium proper. At the rear of the 
auditorium there will be a raised platform, but this 
has not been designed for the handling of scenery 
and can hardly be classed as a stage. A permanent 
fireproof motion picture booth is provided at the 
rear of the balcony. 

No interior columns extend below into the audi- 
torium. The method of supporting the floors above 
the auditorium and also the interior columns is as 
follows: 

At the fourth floor level four dobule cross plate 
girders A, B, C and D span from wall to wall, fram- 
ing between wall columfs 5 and 8, 9 and 12, 13 and 
16, and 17 and 20, as shown on the fourth floor 
framing plan. Each of these cross girders supports 
two intermediate columns, which terminate at this 
level. On center with the intermediate interior col- 
umns 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15, 18 and 19, and connected 
to the underside of the cross girders, hangers ex- 
tend below at these points and support the third 
floor framing, which is directly over the auditorium. 

Cross girders B, C and D are six feet deep, each 
consisting of two 72 in. x % in. web plates, eight 
6 in. x 6 in. x % in. angles, and twelve 14 in. x % in. 
cover plates. Girder A at the rear, which has less 
load to support, is 5 ft. deep and of lighter section. 
The story height in the third story is 16 ft. 9 in., 
thus giving a clear height from finished floor to 
soffit of girder of approximately 10 ft. The gird- 
ers are completely encased in concrete, for purposes 
of fireproofing. The construction described is clearly 
indicated in the longitudinal section through the 
auditorium as well as by the framing plan of the 
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FRONT PORTION NINTH FLOOR FRAMING e ’ ; 
Wall setback occurs above this level, conforming with FOURTH FLOOR FRAMING PLAN 
adjoining structure. Showing location of girders. 


THE BUSH ADDITION, NEW YORK CITY 
HELMLE & CORBETT, ARCHITECTS 
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PROGRESS VIEW, OCTOBER 1, 1920 


with original extension. 





FRONT ELEVATION 
Above the fourth floor leyel the design is identical with 
adjoining building. Note conformity in outline 
THE BUSH ADDITION, NEW YORK CITY 
HELMLDB & CORBETT, ARCHITECTS 
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fourth floor and the detail of the cross girders. It 
will be noted that by using the arrangement shown 
there are no deep projecting girders below the audi- 
torium ceiling. 

Another point of interest is the arrangement of 
the steel framing for carrying the front wall. This 
wall is carried at each floor, and due to the V shape 
(in plan) of the masonry encasing front wall col- 
umns 2 and 3, above the fourth floor level, special 
construction was necessary properly to support the 
brickwork. A detail drawing of this construction is 
shown, which can also be seen in the photograph of 
the completed steelwork. 

At each story a double bracket consisting of steel 





columns 2A and 3A which extend two stories above 
this level. This framing is shown in the portion of 
the ninth floor framing plan reproduced. 

No stairways or elevator shafts are being pro- 
vided in the addition, a connection being made with 
the adjoining building in each story, so that the 
stairs and elevators of that building will provide 
service for both structures. A vent shaft 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 8 ft. 8 in. extends from the third floor to the roof 
and ventilates the toilets on each floor. 

The Bush Terminal Sales Building, of which the 
new addition, when completed, will form a part, is 
unique in New York City. It isa Mecca for buyers 
of merchandise, both domestic and foreign. Here 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


Note location of double plate girders at fourth floor. 





THROUGH AUDITORIUM 


Hangers from these girders support framing directly 


over Auditorium. 


angles is connected to the column, supporting a tri- 
angular framework of angles on which the brick- 
work: is built. 

On line with the front wall columns centers heavy 
I-beams are framed, supporting the floor beams and 
wall. In each of the three front wall bays, and on 
line with the floor beams, short pieces of 10 in. I- 
beams connected as cantilevers, project beyond the 
cross girder and support the small brick piers be- 
tween the windows. 

Above the ninth floor the front wall sets back,, 
conforming with the existing extension. At this 
leved two 12 in. 40 Ib. I-beams, frame between 
columns 2 and 6, and 3 and 7, supporting the offset 


almost a thousand firms manufacturing various 
lines of goods have their sales rooms and displays. 
Thus by congregating the various displays, the buy- 
ers, instead of wasting much time traveling from 
place to place, may inspect in one building samples 
of the many lines in which they may be interested. 
Buyers from the far corners of the earth meet in 
this building as a central point to transact business 
totaling many millions of dollars annually. 

The building includes a library of books relating 
to manufactured products, as well as a clubroom 
and restaurant. It is, in fact a building for perma- 
nent exhibitions on public display and a headquarters 
for visiting buyers. Merchants or their representa- 
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tives may view with critical comparison the sam- 


ples displayed by many manufacturers whose plants 
are widely separated as to location. 


The new addition will bring added facilities to 
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this sales institution, as will also its auditorium 


The addition was designed by Helmle and Cor- 
bett, architects for the original structure. It is 
being built by the Thompson-Starrett Company. 


Novel Method in Foundation Work 
Proves Economical 


Excavation Carried Below Water Level for Ambassador Hotel Annex, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Without Use of Compressed Air 


N the issue of Sept. 8, the Annex to the Ambassa- 
] dor Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., designed by War- 

ren and Wetmore, architects, was described and 
illustrated. In the present article, the unique method 
adopted in constructing the foyndations and carry- 
ing on of the excavation will be set forth. 

Those familiar with building at seaside resorts 
will appreciate the difficulty encountered in such 
foundation work when heavy loads are to be car- 
ried. The construction of deep basements is made 
extremely costly, and in some cases becomes prac- 
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tically impossible. These conditions have led to their 
general elimination under such conditions. 

Up to certain limits of load, wood piles can be 
used for the foundations, but as for permanence 
these should be constantly wet, their tops must be 
kept but little above the low water level. This means 
excavation below high water level involving addi- 
tional and costly excavaiion. Concrete piles have 
been used to advantage and may carry considerably 
heavier loads than wood piles when driven to prac- 
tical refusal. 


Ms 
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EXCAVATION IN PROGRESS, AMBASSADOR HOTEL ANNEX, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This photograph was taken December 15, 1919. 


The tops of the well points and connecting pipe line used to drain 


the excavation are plainly visible. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE SITE DURING CONSTRUCTION OF FOUNDATIONS 
This photograph was taken one month after that shown on the preceding page. Note the 





WALL FOOTINGS IN PLACE. SETTING FORMS FOR CONCRETE BASEMENT WALLS 
The system of sub-surface drainage was kept in operation until after the installation of the basement floor. 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL ANNEX, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
WARREN & WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 
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excellent progress. 

















Atlantic City, N. J., the most famous of our At- 
lantic seaside resorts, rests upon a bed of fine, com- 
pact, white sand, only a few feet above high water. 
This sand is subject to erosion from the action of 
the waves. Basements, therefore, when built, are 
shallow, and it is necessary to protect the beach end 
of all foundations with a relatively deep structure. 
Piles jetted into place have been used almost entirely 
to meet the latter condition. 

It is, therefore, of interest to learn that a novel 
and more economical method was_ successfully 
adopted in the construction of the Annex to the Am- 
bassador Hotel at Atlantic City. It is quite possible 
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“Part of the basement of the Annex extended 
about 12 feet below the mean high water, and the 
footings extended 4 feet beyond this depth, making 
it necessary to adopt some other way of taking care 
of the water than by open pumping. 

“Messrs. James Ferry & Son of Atlantic City, 
suggested to us that they could take care of these con- 
ditions by a method they had used some time pre- 
viously in constructing a deep sewer and the con- 
tract was let to them for the foundation work. 
Briefly, this method consisted of driving well points 
about 2 or 3 feet apart all around the lot and con- 
necting the tops with a horizontal run of pipe which 





ONE MONTH LATER—FOUNDATIONS COMPLETED AND STEEL WORK WELL UNDER WAY 


that this method may find extended use where 
similar conditions exist. Mr. George Simpson, 
Chief Engineer of the Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany, builders of this structure, in describing the 
method of procedure, said: 

“The Annex to the Ambassador Hotel is back from 
the beach about 300 feet and is protected from ero- 
sion by the old building. For this reason it was 
thought safe to use spread footings, and tests were 
made which showed that the sand in its natural bed 
would stand six tons per square foot without dan- 
gerous settlement. Three tons were used as the safe 


working load in the design of the footings. 
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in turn was attached to a pump. The well points were 
made of 1% inch pipe with a strainer at the bottom 
to prevent the sand from entering them, and were 
driven 2 or 3 inches below the level of the proposed 
excavation. 

“The sand is so fine and compact that water does 
not run through it freely and the water in the soil 
was soon lowered by the pump to the desired level, 
and all excavation was done in dry firm sand that 
stood up straight without any sheet piling. Even dur- 
ing a bad storm and extremely high tide which oc- 
curred while excavation was in progress, there was 
no difficulty in taking care of the water. Pumping 
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was continued during the installation of the founda- 
tions and basement floor. 

“We believe that the foundations as built will be 
less subject to a settlement than a pile foundation 
would be, because it is on firm, undisturbed ground. 
If piles had been used they would have had to be 
jetted in, thereby disturbing the ground upon which 
they depend for support.” 

The accompanying illustrations clearly show the 
arrangement of these drainage pipes and the construc- 
tion of the foundations. The foundation walls are 
of concrete; the forms were placed as soon as the 
excavation had reached the required level, and the 
concrete poured. 





Slate Industry Improved in 1919 

The value of the slate sold in the United States 
in 1919, according to a statement made public by 
the United States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, was $5,065,000. This value repre- 
sents an increase of 26 per cent. over the value for 
1918 but does not equal the value for 1917, which 
was $5,749,966. 

RooFING SLATE. 

The output of roofing slate, which represents 
more than half the total value, was 475,000 squares, 
valued at $3,040,000 an increase of 25 per cent. 
in quantity and of 30 per cent. in value over that 
in 1918, which was 379,817 squares, valued at $2,- 
219,131. The average price per square increased 
56 cents—from $5.24 in 1918 to $6.40 in 1919— 
although several firms reported an increase of $1 a 
square or more. The demand for roofing slate, 
which was poor during the first six months of the 
year, increased later, and notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining labor the output of nearly all 
the quarries showed an increase. The roofing-slate 
quarries in Pennsylvania, which furnish most of the 
slate sold for roofing, showed an increase of about 
30 per cent. in quantity and 40 per cent. in value. 
Virginia and Maryland also showed a considerable 
increase in 1919. The reports from Vermont were 
less favorable, indicating a gain of not more than 
10 per cent. 





Work of the National Lime Asso- 
ciation 

Announcement is made by the National Lime 

Association, Washington, D. C., that it has just is- 

sued a new pamphilet entitled “Who We Are— 

What We Do,” its purpose being to acquaint the 


public with the scope, functions and aims of the 
association. 

The association has also made a final report 
on the corrosion tests which it is conducting to de- 
termine whether or not the presence of lime in 
mortars and other building materials prevents the 
corrosion of metal lath used as reinforcement. Slabs 
were made of various materials employed in build- 
ing operations both without lime and with vary- 
ing quantities of lime in which polished steel rods 
were imbedded. In one series of tests, these slabs 
were cured for different periods in air only, while 
in duplicate series they were dipped at regular pe- 
riods in water for five-minute intervals. Some of 
the results of these tests are given. 

Both the pamphlet and the final report are ob- 
tainable, upon request, from the National Lime As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 





Construction Materials and Machin- 


ery in Brazil 

Under the above title the Department of Com- 
merce has issued a 96-page booklet, extensively il- 
lustrated, which clearly outlines the conditions of 
the building materials markets in Brazil. It treats 
fully of the general topography of the country, its 
economic aspects, labor conditions, fuel and water 
power, architecture and construction and many 
other points of interest and value. The particular 
building materials and equipment used in Brazil are 
given, supplemented with data telling under what 
conditions and in what sections of the country they 
are employed. Apparently this information is in- 
cluded to show the possibilities of the construction 
materials markets. 

Because of its immense resources and_ vast 
amcunt of undeveloped territory, Brazil offers a 
splendid market for all kinds of building materials 
and machinery not only in the immediate future, 
but for an indefinite time to come. Prior to the 
Great War, Europe supplied Brazil, to a large ex- 
tent, with this class of goods. However, after the 
outbreak of the war, the United States superseded 
Europe in this respect, and sent materials to Brazil 
as well as other South American countries. Very 
soon, however, importations on all classes of goods 
showed a decided slump, domestic manufacture in 
many lines being the cause of this condition. 

Copies of this booklet may be obtained upon re- 
quest from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., the 
price being 15 cents. 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comments in the Field of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


The Editor, Tut AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

In a very admirable editorial in THe AMERICAN 
Arcuitect for September 29, entitled “A Case in 
Point,” after condemning very properly and ade- 
quately the reported action of the parish authorities 
of Grace Church, Chicago, in employing a firm of 
structural engineers as their architects, you make a 
reference to St. Thomas’ Church, which must be cor- 
rected in the interest of professional and historical 
accuracy. You say, in speaking of St. Thomas 
Church, “the present structure as created by Mr. 
Goodhue, is one of the architectural beauties of 
New York.” 

St. Thomas’ Church was not “created by Mr. Good- 
hue.” It was the work of the firm of Cram, Good- 
hue & Ferguson. It has always been known as the 
work of the firm, and always must be known in this 
sense. There have been many cases during the life- 
time of the firm in which one building or another 
would be designed by either Mr. Cram or Mr. Good- 
hue, acting more or less independently. St. Thomas’ 
Church does not come in this category. While the 
firm maintained offices both in Boston and in New 
York, certain buildings were published as the work 
of “Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson (Boston Office ),” 
or “Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson (New York 
Office).” Neither St. Thomas’ Church nor the work 
at West Point was ever so known, and it must not 
be so known in the future. St. Thomas’ Church was 
par excellence the building where Mr. Cram, Mr. 
Goodhue and Mr. Ferguson worked together most 
intimately. It represents the united efforts of the 
three members of the firm, and any attribution of 
the building to one member or another is false in fact 
and unjust in principle. 


Boston, Mass. Cram & FERGUSON. 





Boston Society Exhibition 


The next joint exhibition of the Boston Society 
of Architects will be held during January, 1921. 

It must be a creditable exhibition and one which 
will accomplish its purpose; namely the stimulation 
of public interest in architecture. 

To be the exhibition it is desired to be, it must con- 
tain the best work of the architects and designers, 
properly presented in an interesting way. 

This year’s committee desires and urges the mem- 
bers of the society to bear this exhibition in mind dur- 


ing the next three months and to endeavor to pre- 
pare interesting exhibition drawings in connection 
with their regular work. 

The public is attracted by sketches, models, well 
presented photographs, proposed architectural 
schemes of a public nature, but insists upon good 
presentation. 

The committee hopes that it will be possible to 
group the exhibits in a definite, satisfactory way and 
urges the architects to consider their selection of 
drawings with this in view. Further information 
is obtainable from William G. Perry. 





Illinois Society Has Planned Interest- 
ing Subjects for Monthly Meetings 
The Illinois Society of Architects has completed its 

calendar of meetings for the remainder of 1920 and 
for the first six months of 1921. They are to be 
held on the fourth Tuesday of each month at 6 o’clock 
in the Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. Dinner is served 
at 6:30 o’clock on the evenings of the meetings. They 
are scheduled as follows: 

October 26, 1920: “Horrible Examples and New 
Stunts.” Ten minute talks by a number of well- 
known architects with illustrations of common mis- 
takes in detailing—and advice in reference to new 
ideas in construction. General discussion. 

November 23, 1920: ‘Legal Mistakes Common to 
Architects.” A thirty minute talk by a well-known 
attorney, covering information and advice on legal 
matters of interest to architects—followed by a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject. 

January 25, 1921: “Shall the Illinois License Law 
Be Revised to Provide Five Years’ Actual Experi- 
ence in Addition to Present Requirements as a Pre- 
requisite to Filing an Application for Examination 
for Registration?” Thirty minute talk by a well- 
known architect. General discussion. 

February 22, 1921: “Methods of Estimating Cost 
of Buildings.” Area—How figured? Cubic or 
square foot basis? 

Short talks by a number of well-known architects, 
with cost data from their practice—and general dis- 
cussion. 

March 22, 1921: “Office Practice and Business 
Methods.” A discussion of means and methods by 
which an architect can run his office and carry on his 
business in such a way as to give an owner efficient 
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service and win the respect of clients who are pre- 
eminently business men. 

Ten minute talks by a number of prominent archi- 
tects and general discussion. 

April 26, 1921: Ladies’ Night. 
determined later. 

May 24, 1921: “Mechanical and Structural Engi- 
neering as Applied to the Average Architect’s Prac- 
tice.” 

Methods of handling: 

(a) Through contractors. 

(b) By consulting engineers. 

(c) Advisability of organizing a service bureau 
to provide such service to architects. 

Ten minute talks by three well-known architects. 
General discussion. 

The general business of the society will be trans- 
acted at each meeting in addition to the matters listed 
above. The committee in charge of the entertain- 
ment includes: Robert C. Ostergrenn, chairman; 
John A. Armstrong, -Albert P. Dippold, Ralph W. 
Ermeling and H. L. Palmer. 


Program to be 





Registration Boards Hold Formal 
Meeting 


The first formal meeting of the National Council 
of Architectural Registration Boards will be held in 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18 and 19. All architectural or 
licensing departments, boards or committees through- 
out the country are invited and urgently requested to 
send representatives to this meeting. 

While membership in the council is restricted to the 
legally appointed representatives of the registration 
or licensing authorities of states having registration 
or licensing laws, the Council would be glad to wel- 
come the attendants at the council meeting of archi- 
tects from states having no registration or licensing 
laws. 

Legislative committees from states having laws 
pending will find the proceedings of the council very 
helpful and instructive. Among the papers to be 
presented will be a report of a committee appointed 
at the Washington conference to make a careful, 
analytical, comparative study of the various registra- 
tion laws now in force in the various states. Efforts 
will be made to harmonize these requirements so as 
to make easy reciprocal transfer from state to state 
and thereby facilitate interstate practice. 

A desirable out-growth of the conference will be 
the formation of some sort of clearing house of in- 
formation with reference to the records of architects ¢ 
asking extension of registration from one state to an- 
other. It is hoped that the council may be able to 
recommend a uniform law, which may be adopted by 
the various states. 


Committees and registration officials are urged to 
make arrangements for representation at the earliest 
possible date and notify the secretary of the council, 
furnishing the names and credentials of their official 
representatives. 





Open Fires 


Experiments conducted by Dr. Margaret Fishen- 
den for the Manchester Corporation Air Pollution 
Advisory Board, England, with the assistance of 
grants from the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, are said to prove that open fires 
are neither as wasteful nor inefficient as has been 
generally supposed, because the extent to which 
neighboring rooms are warmed by a fire placed in an 
internal wall has been generally overlooked. As a 
result of experiment it was found that the supposed 
difference in radiant efficiency between different 
kinds of grates was practically non-existent. The 
loss of heat occasioned by placing fireplaces on an out 
side wall is stated to be as high as 25 per cent. in 
many cases, and as a result of investigation it is con- 
sidered that the greatest amount of heat-saving is to 
be sought in the proper regulation of the draught, 
as radiant efficiency is independent of the amount and 
character of the draught. 





Plan Zone System for Camden 


Preliminary steps will soon be taken toward build- 
ing a zoning plan system for the city of Camden, N. 
J. George B. Ford has been recommended for this 
work by the New York Real Estate Board. 

In brief, Mr. Ford’s plan is that the city should 
be distributed into sections; i. e., one for residential 
purposes exclusively, one for factories exclusively, 
and one for business districts exclusively. Under the 
plan no other use could be put to the particular dis- 
trict mapped out. It is the same plan which is al- 
ready effective in New York City. 





Washington, D.C., Still Feels}Build- 
ing Pinch 

According to reports from Washington, D. C., that 
city never was in a worse way for homes. There is 
a widespread effort to get apartments and homes. 
Never were there so many tenants put to the discom- 
fort of moving and seeking new locations at one 
time. 

- Real estate men want to go ahead with building 
operations, but the stringency in money during the 
past few months has prevented much of the con- 
struction work. 
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News From Various Sources 
The largest base-ball park in the world is pro- 
posed for New York City. Three sites near the 
center of the city are being considered. Tentative 
plans call for grandstands and bleachers capable of 
seating from 50,000 to 60,000 persons. No further 
details available. 
ee 2 
On the roof of the Fairmount Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco, a school has been established so that it is not 
necessary for the children to leave the hotel at any 
time and subject themselves to the danger of passing 
traffic in the street. 
x * Ox 
The Federal Reserve Board in its latest reports 
states that there is “an important downward ten- 
dency” in prices of all commodities, excepting food, 
in all parts of the country. The Board also said there 
had been a “pronounced checking” of speculation. 





Personals 
Frank V. Prather has moved from 38 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, to 714 South Wabash Ave., 
where he will practice on his own account. 





S. L. Hyman has moved from the Crocker Bldg. 
to the Foxcroft Bldg., San Francisco. 


C. C. Rittenhouse is now located in Room 317, 
Wilcox Bldg., Los Angeles. 





G. Tandy Smith, Jr., has recently opened an of- 
fice at 201 True Heart Bldg., Paducah, Ky. 





A firm has been incorporated under the name of 
Maritz, Henderson & Young, with offices in the 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Jos. Stasny, Jr., has opened an office for architec- 
tural practice at 432 West Main St., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
care of Ried & Kunkle Co. 





Ford Witt, architect, formerly located at 569 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, is now with R. J. Rucker 
and P. J. Murray, 6 East Forty-sixth St., that city. 





W. J. Fletron, architect, formerly of 24 Stone St., 
New York City, has gone out of business. 





S. N. Polis, architect, formerly with Deutsch & 
Polis, is now practicing alone at 81 Broad St., New 
York City. 





Huse T. Blanchard, architect, formerly located at 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, has gone out of business. 
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Thomas J. Herron, architect, formerly in the Pub- 
lication Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., is now located at 1012 
Fordham St., that city. 





Franklin M. Small, architect, is now practicing at 
407 Broadway, New York City. He was formerly 
located at 265 Broadway. 





N. I. Crandall, architect, 55 Hansom Pl., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has recently moved from 507 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





Sterner & Wolffe, architects, have moved from 569 
Fifth Ave., New York City, to 9 East Forty-eighth 
St., that city. 





Zink & Sparklin, Inc., and Alexander Deserty, as- 
sociated architects, with offices in the Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., have recently established a 
branch office at 110 West Twenty-fourth street, 
New York City. This firm specializes in the design 
of theatrical projects. 





Warren & Wetmore, architects of New York City, 
have purchased the entire thirty-first floor and more 
than half of the thirtieth floor, approximately 15,000 
square feet, in the thirty-one story Park-Madison 
Building in New York. 







Clare C. Hosmer, architect, formerly of 53 W. 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, will move his offices to 
133 W. Washington St. in the near future. 





Harold Holmes, architect, is now located in his 
new studio building, 151 East Chicago Ave., Chicago. 





Bontempo & Howard, architects and structural 
engineers, have moved their offices to 382 Franklin 
avenue, Woodlawn, Pa. The firm was formerly 
operated under the name of Jos. F. Bontempo. 





Amos W. Barns, architect, 1507 Arch street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., announces the removal of his office to 
10 S. Eighteenth street, that city. 





George S. Hughes, architect, has opened an office 
at 223 West Franklin street, Baltimore, Md. 





Joseph J. Breitman has opened an office at 1777 
Broadway, New York. He also has an office at 16 
Speedway avenue, Newark, N. J. 





Harry M. Pedrick and Mr. Creighton of Darby, 
Pa., have consolidated under the name of Pedrick & 
Creighton and have offices in the Post Office Buiid- 
ing, Darby, Pa. 














Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


With Reports of Special Correspondents in Prominent Regional Centers 


HE sharp public demand has undoubtediy 

caused manufacturers of building material 

to abandon their position as to the main- 
taining of high prices, and commodities are now 
marked down to price levels to stimulate a de- 
mand and to enable the manufacturer of building 
material to keep up production and to insure the 
distribution of goods so produced. The effect of 
this overtaking of demand by supply, states the 
Monthly Review of the Federal. Reserve Bank, has 
been to re-establish competition in one industry after 
another, that is, competition between sellers, which 
during the war had given way to competition be- 
tween buyers without the inevitable increase in prices 
and credit volume implied in such a condition. 

Natural forces are now again asserting themselves 
and prices in future will develop from natural causes 
rather than as an accompaniment of the constant 
creation of new purchasing power set in motion by 
the necessity of conducting the war on a basis more 
extensive than current saving could finance. Compe- 
tition, when it is once more generally re-established, 
will determine the level at which prices will finally 
become stabilized, and the return of competition will 
assure our gradual but eventual return to more 
healthy business conditions and living costs. 

As whatever goes up must ultimately come down, 
as credit and prices went up together they logically 
should come down together. 

On the one hand increasing inventories which re- 
sult from slowly moving stocks, and on the other 
cancelled orders and poor collections produce a de- 
mand for credit not unlike that of last spring when 
the railway and ocean freight movements were tem- 
porarily congested. Such a period calls for a credit 
policy on the part of the banks looking to conserva- 
tion of sound business. Such additional credits as 
are required are not for further expansion but are 
for the protection of industry. They are to enable 
business men to undertake in an orderly manner 
the reduction of inventories and the descent to lower 
price levels. 

The bulk of new building going on in September 
in New York City, according to statements received 
from three of the largest builders is on contracts 
executed last spring or late in the winter. Some 
projects, contemplated from the time the war started, 
are now being put into contract form, but they dre 
comparatively limited. It appears that building at 
prevailing prices has reached or already passed its 
peak. Brick delivered at docks in New York City 


very recently declined from $25 to $17 a thousand, 
but are still about three times pre-war cost. There 
has also been a slight decline in structural steel, 
which is attributable to a fall not in prices at the 
mills but in the prices charged by fabricators and 
erectors. 

According to the figures recently compiled for 
August, 1,025 contracts for buildings of all classes 
were awarded in New York State and northern New 
Jersey, the valuation of which was $38,500,000. Com- 
parable figures for July were 880 contracts amount- 
ing to $36,000,000. The number of contracts 
awarded for residence buildings in this district in- 
creased from 425 in July to 496 in August, and their 
value from $8,320,400 to $12,800,300. 

Commenting on the efficiency of labor, the Na- 
tional Reserve Bank’s Monthly Review for Septem- 
ber states: 

A change for the better appears to have taken 
place in the efficiency of labor, as shown by answers 
to an inquiry made by this bank from thirty-one of 
the largest corporations in the country. In all cases 
except nine improvement is reported. None of the 
concerns reported any decrease in efficiency ; five re- 
ported that there was no change one way or the 
other and four were unable to draw conclusions from 
any data at hand. In some cases where comparisons 
are made with pre-war standards the efficiency is 
said to be lower, but in three instances individual 
efficiency is said to be higher than ever before. 

In certain industries where a great number of 
operations go to make up a single finished product, 
and particularly when the finished product of a cor- 
poration is widely diversified, it is difficult to secure 
an exact statement in figures of the percentage of 
increase in efficiency. But it is felt that sufficient 
figures have been received to confirm the opinions 
expressed in the other answers. In a number of 
industries improved methods and more highly de- 
veloped labor-saving machinery have tended to in- 
crease the individual efficiency of workers without 
necessarily implying increased willingness to work 
or increased individual performance. In fact figures 
rarely convey without explanation an intelligible idea 
of any change in labor efficiency. At one plant of a 
large chemical corporation, for instance, the cost of 
common labor per ton decreased from 95 cents an 
hour in January to 45 cents an hour in July. At 
another plant of the same corporation the corre- 
sponding figures rose in about the same proportion, 
the explanation being that at the latter plant re- 
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handling was necessary because of difficulty in secur- 
ing railroad cars at that time. 

General expressions reflect more faithfully the 
change in labor efficiency. A plant of one of the 
large steel corporations reports that its product has 
increased 6 per cent., with substantially the same pay- 
roll. Two clothing factories at Rochester report that 
individual efficiency has increased 7 or 8 per cent., 
which nearly offsets a decrease in the working week 
from 48 to 44 hours—a result ascribed to the in- 
stallation of scientific management. Other large 
concerns report variously that there has been an in- 
crease in efficiency varying from 10 to 17 per cent. 
over a year ago. 

This change is attributed to various causes. Among 
them is an increase in the number of men looking 
for work over previous months this year. Ina num- 
ber of industries the turnover among the employees 
has decidedly lessened. One plant reports a decrease 
of 40 per cent., others 17 to 10 per cent., with the 
inference that men are tending to remain at their 
work long enough to become accustomed to it. A 
majority of the answers indicated an improved 
morale on the part ot the workers. , 

In the matter of railroad transportation there is a 
gradual and very marked improvement in conditions 
and it is believed that now that the roads are back in 
the hands of their owners, this betterment will con- 
tinue to a point where normality will again be 
reached. Beginning with the first of June the amount 
of tonnage handled by the various railroad com- 
panies has created a record. Modifications of the 
various embargoes that have permitted an accelerated 
flow of cars into the terminals and switching points 
and this has resulted in relieving a congestion which 
during midsummer proved a very serious obstruction 
to the free movement of building material. Railroad 
managers report that there has been a gain in 
efficiency on the part of workers and while there is 
still some interference from striking employees the 
general transportation situation may be said to be 
coming along more satisfactorily every day. 

The question of mortgage money and its avail- 
ability for new construction will not down. In some 
quarters the majority of our present ills are based 
on this question and in a statement made by Frank 
J. Parson, vice-president of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Co., he says: 

“No adequate amount of building can be looked 
for until it is recognized that mortgage money is 
entitled to a higher rate of interest than borrowers 
are now willing to pay.” 

Continuing, Mr. Parsons says: “Viewing the 
situation throughout the country as a whole, the 
shortage of money for mortgage purposes is more 
apparent than real. The fact is that mortgage money, 
by reason of taxation and other factors, is entitled to 


a higher rate than previously, and in part, it is the 
slowness of borrowers to appreciate this fact, which 
is causing much of the difficulty. Money is a com- 
modity and is bound to seek the highest return con- 
sistent with safety. No artificial means, either legis- 
lative or otherwise, can permanently, or to any large 
extent, circumvent this law. 

“Whenever investments in mortgages are dis- 
couraged by unsatisfactory yield or restrictive laws, 
it is quite idle, so far as any large practical results 
are concerned, to attempt to force into that channel 
the funds of the people as represented by life in- 
surance moneys, building and loan association invest- 
ments, savings bank deposits, etc. 

“The difficulties as to housing have been increased 
the past year, as the bulk of new construction has 
consisted of factories, warehouses and garages, to- 
gether with theatres, clubs and other special improve- 
ments which not only give no help in the matter 
of housing, but actually increase the shortage by 
making possible a further concentration of popu- 
lation. ; 

The mortgage situation as an essential part of 
building construction must improve. The most hope- 
ful sign is that the construction of workmen’s cot- 
tages and homes of the smaller type is on the in- 
crease. At the present time, speaking generally, there 
is no substantial shortage of labor, nor of raw ma- 
terial used in building construction. It is mainly a 
question of confidence and an adequate return to 
capital.” 

The New England correspondent of THE AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT in discussing the present conditions 
in his territory states : 

Mr. Frederic H. Curtiss, chairman of the directors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank says that he finds manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers in New England 
cautious and inclined to safeguard themselves against 
overstocking. The demand for luxuries has dropped 
noticeably. Attached is Mr. Curtiss’ business re- 
view in more detail. 

Statistics of building and engineering operations 
in New England show that contracts awarded from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1920, amounted to $256,129,000 
and compared to $155,361,000 for a corresponding 
period in 1919; $127,185,000 in 1918; $155,992,000 
in 1917; $155,177,000 in 1916 and $132,418,000 in 
1915. 

The Massachusetts list of new corporations char- 
tered during the past week comprises twenty-seven, 
including one with a capitalization of $5,000,000, 
another of $600,000 and a third of $500,000. 

Reports indicate that although building operations 
as a whole continue upon a restricted basis, industrial 
building has not decreased and the construction of 
small homes is increasing. This, coming as it does, 
from the smaller communities, as a rule, has not 
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begun to show in state reports or in building permit 
statistics. Real estate transfers during the last days 
of September were unusually brisk. 





SEATTLE.—Architects, jobbers and contractors 
in the North Pacific Coast territory are looking 
hopefully and confidently to the spring for a return 
to normal conditions in building as a result of in- 
creased enquiry among architects for plans for jobs 
for the new year, many of which will be of large 
proportions. The decline in prices of many other 
commodities seems to have been the vitalizing fac- 
tor required to rouse investors, for architects report 
that they have started more new projects than at any 
time in approximately a year. In this statement ar- 
chitects are borne out further in reports of jobbers 
who daily make the rounds of the architects offices. 
The story seems to be uniformly that courage has 
returned and investors do not longer feel that scarc- 
ity of materials or price recessions will render build- 
ing ventures hazardous. 

New projects to the end of the year are expected 
to be held to the minimum. In all sources the re- 
port is similar that there are no big jobs under con- 
templation in the territory. It is felt that little re- 


lief can be expected in the supply of plumbing sup- 
plies and nails, and that the winter lull in building 
will give manufacturers an opportunity to “catch 
up” and accumulate desirable sizes in readiness for 
spring delivery. 

The light supply of small galvanized pipe is dis- 


couraging investors who are trying to complete be- 
fore winter sets in. In order to circle the slow rail 
delivery Pacific Coast jobbers are using the coast- 
wise water route from Pittsburg to Puget Sound 
on a rate of $1.49 combination rail and water against 
$1.69 all-rail. This highway is being used ex- 
tensively in pipe, sheets and plates, and delivery is 
made from the date of sailing in 60 days. Pacific 
coast enamelware and earthenware plants of Cali- 
fornia have been taking care of the coast demand, 
production having been increased to fair propor- 
tions. 

The nail situation is easier, with more delivery, 
although 6 and 8 penny common and 3-penny fine 
blued shingle nails are practically off the market. 

The cement supply is steadily decreasing. Ware- 
houses of the coast are empty. Scarcity is attributed 
both to low production and inadequate car supply. 
Prices are $4.13 warehouse basis in straight cars. 
$4.70 in Il. c. 1. Scarcity of plaster is similar to that 
of cement. Metal lath is plentiful but wire is almost 
unobtainable. Wood lath prices are steady at $7.5Q, 
but the quality has heightened sharply during the 
past 30 days. There is plenty of fire, common and 
face brick. 


North Coast jobbing houses who have been en- 
deavoring to place a ship charter for importing a 
cargo of Scotch fire brick have temporarily aban- 
doned the plan on representations of manufacturers 
at Troy, Idaho, from which the bulk of the coast 
demand is being supplied. These companies are 
conducting experiments in the mix whereby they 
will use one standard for heat and another for 
abrasion, and hope to be able to produce a brick 
that will stand the heat required in a cupola smelter. 
The Northern Pacific railway system is using the 
Troy brick for linings for its locomotive fire boxes, 
which indicates to jobbers that it will suffice for 
commercial purposes in building. Some doubt is ex- 
pressed whether Troy can put it on the market at 
a workable price for completing. 


It is evident to architects and builders, although 
not yet clearly indicated, that the Stone-Webster 
interests known here as the Metropolitan Building 
Co. and the Puget Sound Light and Power Co. plans 
to utilize more of the ground leased from the state 
in the heart of the city next year for construction 
of office buildings. The officials of the Metropoli- 
tan Co. have stated that Seattle is two to three years 
behind in its office building equipment, and have 
indicated that if they can be assured of $3 per square 
foot per annum as rentals they would be willing to 
bring this shortage to normal. This time seems to 
have arrived. The heavy bond issue of the Power 
and Light company sold through newspaper adver- 
tising carried 8 per cent. interest, and the bonds 
were sold within a few days after the first offer. 

The fir lumber market has fallen perceptibly dur- 
ing the week. Common dimension, which makes 
up the bulk of production, is now selling freely at 
the mills in sizes of 2x4, 12-14, at $20.50 to $24.50, 
and wholesalers are able to buy at $18.50 to $19.50. 
Flooring in 1x4, No. 2 vertical grain is $56, which 
in May sold at $74. Ceiling, five-eighths by four 
No. 2 and better is $40, which moved at $58 in May. 
Drop siding, 1x6, No. 2 and better is at 41, against 
$61 in May. 

Stocks of fir at the mills are very heavy. Operat- 
ing costs are stationary, and it is claimed that the 
cost of producing lumber on an average is $32 per 
1,000 feet. Unsettlement to the end of the year is 
predicted. 

For the first time in many months, red cedar 
shingles are selling at the same prices, clears and 
stars at $3 and $3.10 per square respectively. Only 
65 per cent. of the mills are in operation due to lack 
of business. West Coast fir mills hold unshipped 
orders for 5,205 cars for the eastern construction 
trade. The railroads this week bought 29,000,000 
feet for new maintenance and construction. 
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